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The newspaper telegrams all appear to indicate further concessions   CHAP,
on the President's part. If these are really substantial it will be practically v
impossible for us to find a casus belli in minor differences. I am sure in
this case our policy is to accept them for what they pretend to be, and
if they fail of their object or prove subsequently to have been made in
bad faith our case will be stronger than it has ever been. . . .

I heartily sympathise with you in all your anxieties and difficulties.
. . . You may be sure that we are not without our troubles on this
side.

Though the personal tone was staunch the underlying in-
junction of restraint could not have been pleasing to Milner. We
shall find them soon again at inward variance. Partly because
some differences in temperament and method were not incidental
but fundamental. Partly because conditions in their far-divided
spheres were as dissimilar. Upon public opinion at home and in
the broad Empire all depended. That was the Colonial Secretary's
affair. Upon him and no other lay the supreme responsibility.

By taking up the Uitlanders' Petition, the Unionist Cabinet
was bound to secure substantial redress. Immediately after
the breakdown of the Conference they contemplated an early
ultimatum. They were inclined to demand repeal by the Trans-
vaal of all legislation since 1884 restricting the rights and privi-
leges enjoyed by Uitlanders when the London Convention was
arranged.1 On second thoughts Ministers as a whole were neither
happy nor firm in this idea. To their surprise and relief Milner
himself telegraphed that an immediate ultimatum would be
premature, because there was still a chance that President
Kruger might make full concession if sufficiently pressed.2
Cheered though mystified by this moderation, the Cabinet
reverted to a patient mind. In a manner amusingly familiar to
all who have been in touch with the very human working of
Cabinets, Ministers were more annoyed than responsive when
the High Commissioner again altered his view. They regarded
him as a whirling piece in the kaleidoscope of things when
1 Chamberlain to Milner, June 7.
2 Milner Papers* vol. i. p. 431 (Milner to Chamberlain, June 9).